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AMERICA! ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 

Published Monthly at Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood Editor. 



FIFTY-EIGHT YEAKS. 

The present issue completes the L1V volume of the 
American Advocate of Peace. The first number of the 
paper was published at Hartford, Conn., in June, 1834, 
more than fifty-eight years ago. It was started six years 
after the organization of the American Peace Society in 
New York in 1828. Through all the years of its exist- 
ence it has faithfully sought to set forth the unreason- 
ableness of war, its incompatibility with Christianity and 
its destructive influence on all the higher interests of 
mankind. Its voice has never been double. It has 
claimed that there is always a better way to settle difficul- 
ties than by the arbitrament of the sword. Since it began 
its work, three or four of the most disastrous wars of his- 
tory have occurred, but these have not lessened its faith 
in the correctness of its principles nor in the certainty of 
their ultimate triumph. It has lived to see great progress 
in the cause which it represents. "When it first came into 
existence there were only five or six peace societies in 
the world, all of them new and comparatively feeble, and 
only one other journal devoted to the interests of peace. 
To-day there are more than two hundred peace societies 
and at least a dozen papers specially devoted to the cause, 
besides a very considerable number of the religious and 
secular journals which give space to the subject "World's 
Peace Congresses and Arbitration Conferences were then 
unknown. To-day they have become a well known and 
highly important factor in promoting the great movement. 
Since 1834 many important difficulties between nations 
have been settled by peaceful means, and arbitration has 
become a settled policy of the civilized world. Much 
else might be said to show the great gain that has been 
made, but it will all naturally occur to the mind of the 
thoughtful reader. 

The Advocate of Peace is glad to have had some 
share, among many influences, in bringing about this 
changed condition of things. It is useless for it to make 
promises for the future. So long as it may exist, it can 
follow but one course. The following sentences found 
on the first page of the first issue in 1834 still represent 
the Advocate's opinion of war, an opinion shared in to- 
day by a very large and rapidly increasing number of 
thoughtful men everywhere. 

" It cannot be doubted that the Creator formed men to 
dwell in brotherhood together. "War exhibits mankind in 
a most unnatural and revolting aspect. It is utterly at 
variance with the spirit of Christianity. As a mode of 
deciding national differences, it is barbarous and absurd, 
without equity in principle and never insuring a just de- 
cision. It combines sources of crime and misery incal- 



culable beyond every other scourge of the earth. Its 
perpetual abolition would not only dry up these sources 
of evil, but would remove the greatest obstacles to human 
advancement ; would quicken all the springs of social 
welfare, physical and moral, and open the road to indefi- 
nite progress and perfection." 



THE ENCROACHMENTS OF MILITARISM. 

Large things usually have small beginnings. "We do 
not wish to enter upon the r6le of alarmist, but there are 
grounds for solicitude on the part of those who would like 
to see our country depend more and more for her strength 
and honor upon the principles and methods which have 
rendered her illustrious in the past. "We often point 
with pride to the disbanding of two great armies at the 
close of the civil war as illustrating the American spirit 
in reference to peace and war. "We say, somewhat boast- 
fully, that we practically have no standing army at all in 
the twenty-five thousand men who constitute our regular 
military force. There is scarcely an American who does 
not speak with a sort of horror of the senseless and dan- 
gerous condition of Europe. And yet in the face of all 
this militarism is beginning to make encroachments that 
may in the end prove to be very dangerous and even dis- 
astrous to our American policy of peace. 

There is first, the introduction of military departments 
into many of our Universities and Colleges. These are 
justified on the ground of physical culture and discipline, 
but everyone who thinks must know that the real reason 
for their introduction was a military one. Many of the 
professors of military science and tactics in these seats 
of learning openly advocate a universal system of mili- 
tary training much like the conscript system of Europe. 

Next must be noticed the increasing attention given to 
militia service. A citizen soldiery may sound very inno- 
cent, and may seem to distinguish us radically from the 
nations across the water which have a forced military 
service of three years. But a citizen soldiery takes time 
and costs money and disciplines for war just the same. 
Switzerland with her citizen soldiery spends proportion- 
ally more than Italy with her standing army. Behind 
the new name of National Guard given to our militia lurks 
a serious danger now scarcely seen at all. 

Among these minor causes of solicitude may be men- 
tioned the number of societies, even among women, which 
have a semi-military character themselves or are associ- 
ated with others of a more or less military purpose. It 
was said that in the great parade at Washington, at the 
time of the G. A. R. encampment, women from certain 
societies appeared who handled their guns very skilfully. 
Sunday-school brigades are one of the latest inventions, 
and it is well known that pastors who pretend to preach 
a gospel of peace and love and salvation from sin are 
zealous in getting up these brigades in which the art of 
killing is scientifically and persistently taught. 
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But the chief cause of concern lies in the steady in- 
crease of the navy. This goes on so gradually that it is 
scarcely known to the masses of the people who live in- 
land and never see and rarely hear of a warship. One 
after another of these huge monsters is completed and 
launched, at a cost of $2,000,000, more or less, each. 
There are already more than one hundred of these war 
vessels of all kinds. Fifteen of them have been con- 
structed since 1885. Twenty-eight have been authorized 
which are not yet completed, and during the past fiscal 
year the sum of 32,000,000 of dollars was appropriated 
for the navy. 

What is the real animus of all this warship develop- 
ment? The ostensible reasons given in its justification 
are coast defence and the protection of our citizens and 
of our commerce in all quarters of the globe. But how 
can these well be safer than they have been? Our coast 
is no longer now and no more in need of defence than 
when our navy was of little significance. No nation 
under heaven is so much as thinking of attacking us. 
Our prosperity and our security have been as nearly per- 
fect as can well be conceived. It is curious, then, that 
these reasons are put forward to justify the enormously 
expensive increase of the navy, and one is compelled to 
search elsewhere for the real motives. These are not hard to 
find. Tne root of the matter is a disposition, as yet only 
partially developed, to try to rival the great armaments 
of Europe, especially the English navy. There are some 
good people who seem to think that our military force 
doe3 not properly represent us, that a great nation like 
ours ought to have big guns, big ships and a big army, 
something worthy of our dignity. The military special- 
ists lead in this. They write elaborate articles in the 
magazines in which they compare our own forces with 
those of Europe. As military men they are, naturally 
enough, ashamed of what we have. They go into the 
Congressional lobbies and secure what they want. The 
people are blinded by false reasons, and really have but 
little to say about the matter. 

If the tendency, now beginniug to be manifest in so 
many directions is not checked and that speedily, the con- 
tagion will after awhile strike the standing army, and we 
shall have in army as well as navy a growing rivalry of 
the armaments of Europe which are financially, physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally ruining the old world. If 
we would prevent the overwhelming flood, we must stop 
up the sources which are already beginning to flow. 
Every citizen in every State ought to make his influence 
felt through his representative at the national capital 
against this stealthily growing evil. If this is not done 
we shall by and by pay the bitter penalty of our indiffer- 
ence. Our nation, our citizens individually, should 
faithfully and unblushingly declare, as against all the 
perfection and splendor of European armaments, that it 



is our chief glory that in this respect we are totally unlike 
the nations abroad, and that armies and navies instead of 
making us stronger would only render us weaker and dis- 
grace us before the eyes of the world. 



THE ELECTION. 

It is not within the province of a journal like ours to use 
its columns in the interests of any political party. Its 
mission is a different one, and to this it must keep. This 
does not mean that as individuals we are not interested in 
the political questions of the day and that we have not 
our strong preferences conscientiously held. But there 
are some things connected with our politics and our elec- 
tions that come within the scope of the influence of every 
journal devoted to any phase of reform. On the general 
moral aspects of an election no journal is excusable for 
being silent. 

1. Many references have been made in the papers to 
the exceptionally high moral tone of the late campaign, to 
the absence of personal abuse and recrimination. This is, 
as far as it goes, as it should be. One of the disgraceful 
things in many previous campaigns has been the intensity 
and bitterne ss of personal abuse, and the ease with which 
voters are swayed by this sort of appeal. If a candidate's 
character is bad, there is no reason why it should not be 
known and stated, but to hunt up old stories which have 
long ceased to have any worth, to manufacture new ones 
for the occasion, to turn somebody's vicious surmise into 
a newspaper scandal, to go about repeating these things 

on mere hearsay, to put them into newspapers without 
having examined the grounds of them, is little short of 
the worst kind of baseness. 

2. What the recent campaign won in this regard, was 
certainly nearly entirely offset by the iniquity of betting. 
This evil has been steadily growing for several years. It 
seems to be characteristic of a state of politics in which 
public sentiment is nearly equally divided and the chances 
of success seem numerous on each side. Besides being 
an utterly senseless and inexcusable thing in itself, of a 
piece with gambling of whatever kind, election betting 
has an inevitable tendency to lead to the use of foul means 
of securing the triumph of the men or the party on which 
one makes a wager. Every newspaper that respects 
decency and common morality and that wishes our politi- 
cal life to be pure and noble ought to throw the whole 
weight of its influence against the evil. Some of the great 
journals this year seem rather openly to have countenanced 
it, as they often do in reference to base ball, etc. 

3. Another thing needs attention. The purity of our 
elections seems to be in no greater danger than that aris- 
ing from the way in which appeal is made to the vicious 
classes. These classes, unfortunately, at the present time 
seem to hold the ba lance of power. They are voters, and 
it is natural to want to gain them to one's party. But to 



